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now meditating war. — Give us this day our daily bread. 
How dare you say this to your Father in heaven at the 
moment you are going to burn your brother's corn-fields, 
and would rather lose the benefit of them yourself than 
Buffer him to enjoy them unmolested? — Forgive us our 
trespasses, as zoe foryive those who trespass against us. 
With what face can you pray thus when, so far from for- 
giving your brother, you are going with all the haste you 
can, to murder him in cold blood for an alleged trespass 
which, after all, is but imaginary? — Lead us not into 
temptation. And do you presume to deprecate temptation 
or danger — you who are not only rushing into it your- 
self, but doing all you can to force your brother into it? — 
Deliver us from evil. You pray to be delivered from evil, 
that is, from the evil being, Satan, to whose impulses you 
are new submitting yourself, and by whose spirit you are 
guided in contriving the greatest possible evil to your 

brother ? 

1 * i 

War Pensioners — Would seem to be a long-lived race. 

The war of our Revolution ended in 1783, eighty-five 

years ago ; but pensioners were reported as alive some 

year ago, and now there are said to be no less than 

eight hundred and eightyr-eight revolutionary widows 

still receiving pensions from our government. At this 

rate, in what year of our Lord are we likely to stop 

like pensions to the soldiers of our Rebellion, and their 

heirs ? 
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STANDING ARMIES UNNECESSARY. 

BY ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

« 

Our late rebellion has taught us the uselessness of stand- 
ing armies. At its outbreak we had almost none, nay, we 
might better have had none at all; for the- officers of the 
army did immeasurably more service to the cause of treason 
than to that of the Union, while its soldiers bore an infinitesi- 
mally small proportion to those subsequently enlisted and 
drafted. Never was a country so entirely unprepared for 
war. Long peace and conscious security at the North had 
led to the general abandonment even of the formality of 
enrolment and training, and the scanty volunteer forces had 
been organized without the remotest reference to active 
service, often approaching more nearly the character of con- 
vivial clubs than that of military companies. A large 
portion of the arms and ammunition belonging to the 
country had, likewise, been antecedently stolen by the 
traitors. 

In this condition of things, we were overtaken by the 
assault on Fort Sumter, and, before we could rally from 
the shock, by the march of what then seemed an immense 
rebel army northward. Yet need gave vigor. The cause 
created its champions. It was soon found that not only 
could the bone and muscle, the life and soul of the country 
be converted instantly into efficient force, but that arms 
could be supplied as fast as men; so that we had well- 
equipped troops in the field almost as soon as if the scattered 
corps of a great army had been concentrated for that pur- 
pose from distant garrisons. They went to meet enemies 



who were born fighters, inured from infancy to the use of 
arms, who had been specially trained and furnished for this 
conflict by many months of the most diligent covert prepa- 
ration. In the first great encounter, our troops were almost 
victorious, the tide of battle setting strongly in their favor 
for several hours, and turned against them by one of those 
unaccountable panics which sometimes sweep like a death- 
dealing blast over a people, a city, or an army. The sub- 
sequent warfare was, undoubtedly, the most difficult series 
of campaigns in all military history, when we consider the 
unprecedentedly large command often confided to a single 
general, the not infrequent conflict of authorities, the im- 
mense frontier to be kept in occupation, and the almost 
impassable barriers of marsh and mire and jungle which 
constantly impeded movement near the chief military cen- 
tres. Yet our raw troops endured every, form of hardship 
and suffering with less proportional loss than was ever known 
in an army before ; nor has even a small body of men in 
actual service ever been kept more fully supplied with arms, 
ammunition, and the necessaries and comforts of life than 
were our hundreds of thousands from the beginning to the 
end of the conflict. This is the first lesson of the kind that 
the world has had ; and it can hardly fail to attract due 
attention in other countries, while it must necessarily lead 
to the gradual diminution of our remaining troops, till they 
shall be reduced to the standard of a mere police force. 

One who has not been in Europe can hardly estimate the 
vampire-drain made on the vitals of a nation by a standing 
army. Ever/ soldier subtracts the labor of two men from 
what should be the available industrial force of the nation, 
by his transfer from the ranks of producers to those of non- 
productive consumers. He creats no value ; he is sustained 
by the values which another man creates. Then, too, on 
the peace-establishment, because life is idle, it is of necessity 
worse than idle. Gambling and licentiousness are almost 
inseparable from the uniform ; and the mischief wrought on 
the general character of a community by the presence of 
large bodies of men with neither family ties nor adequate 
employment, exceeds all calculation. Worst of all, in most 
of the countries of Continental Europe the army is kept full 
by a system of conscription, or by the regular service, at a 
suitable age, of all able-bodied young men who cannot or 
will not furnish substitutes. Consequently, every such 
young man has a reprieve from regular industry, and a se- 
questration from all salutary domestic influences, af the very 
age when the character is in the process of formation ; while 
many arc taken from young families which require their 
guardianship, and which are left by the withdrawal of it, 
not only to want, but to- the most adverse 'moral exposure. 
Nor do the habits and proclivities of post and garrison life 
cease when the term of service expires. They cling visibly 
to the mass of the common people in every country of Eu- 
rope, and are witnessed in indolence and shiftlessness, in the 
distaste for continuous labor, in an incapacity for that close 
application without w ich there is no industrial progress, 
and in the imposing upon women of all the heavy burdens 
and onerous tasks. 

I must be permitted to dwell for a moment on this last- 



